RENAISSANCE AND  REFORMATION

Latin and French medieval lyric poetry. His best work has
their sweetness and spontaneity, their perfect command of
metrical form, and the freshness of their simple language;
and to these qualities Wyatt adds a courtly grace and deli-
cacy, the dignity of a man of learning and culture. It was
this union of the popular tradition of lyric poetry with the
courtly that was to achieve such great things in the Eliza-
bethan age, and it seems to have been Wyatt who discovered
the secret. His young friend and disciple Henry Howard,
Earl of Surrey, was the heir of the great Duke of Norfolk,
one of the most powerful nobles in England. Surrey was a
man of a different stamp from the "depe-witted Sir Thomas
Wyatt". He was a hot-tempered turbulent young noble
and was described as "the most foolish proud boy that is in
England". But he was a remarkable poet, a finer craftsman
than Wyatt, though perhaps he never attains the magic of
Wyatt's finest lyrics. In its union of the chivalrous spirit
with humanism his poetry anticipates that of Sidney. He is
more definitely a humanist poet than Wyatt. Petrarch in-
fluences him, and like Wyatt he translates from the Italian,
but Latin poetry meant more to him than it did for the elder
poet. He translates from Martial, from Horace and
from Virgil and his translations have something of the
lucidity, the conciseness and the elegance of the originals.
If Wyatt had the glory of bringing the sonnet into English
poetry, it is to Surrey that we owe our great epic and drama-
tic measure of blank verse. His translation of two books of
Virgil's Mneid is doubly significant, as the first English verse
translation of Virgil (a Scottish version by Gavin Douglas
was printed a few years before Surrey's and probably written
much earlier), and also as the first example of the unrimed
English decasyllabic line which was to be the chief instrument
of Shakespeare and Milton. Blank verse is symbolic of
English humanist poetry, which was to combine medieval
tradition with lessons learnt from the classics. The abandon-
ment of rime was doubtless due to the influence of Greek and
Latin verse. The structure of the line itself, however, is
derived not from Homer or Virgil, but from the medieval
poets, Chaucer and his French and Italian masters.
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